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THE 
GEN TLEMAN's 4 


Pocket-F arrier; 


SHEWING 


How to Uſe your 


HORSE 


On a Journey ; 
AND 


What Remedies are proper for 
Common Accidents, that may 
befal him on the Roap. 


The Remedies this little Tract preſcribes, are ſim- 
ple, and eafily obtained; and never fail of @ 
Cure, where the Diſorder is curable; therefore no 
Man, who values his Horſe, ſhould preſume to 
travel without it, 


Printed for JohN B=L x, near Leger Bebe in 
the Strand; 1780. 


[ Price One Shilling, ] 


Advertiſement. 


I* may not be unneceſſary to acquaint 
the reader, that the following pre- 
ſeriptions have not been haſtily j umbled 


together, but are experimentally effica- 
cious. 


A great many books have been written on 
farriery, but their rules are too many for 
the pocket. Such a book therefore as this, 
is neceſſary on a journey, in order to refer 
to, as occaſion requires, and it contains 
as much as is known by any of our com- 
mon farriers. | 


As ſmall as this tract may appear, it 


will be found to inform- gentlemen, 


I. What methods are beſt to bs uſed, 
if their horſes fall lame. 


8 


. 
* 
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4 IT. What medicines are proper to give 
them, when ſick; and 


III. How to direct the operations, and 
eſcape the impoſitions of ignorant men. 


In ſhort, by the help of this treatiſe, 
gentlemen will be able to prevent a groom 
or farrier from injuring their horſes, by 
improper. applications, and miſtaking one 
diſtemper for another. 


The receipts are few, and cheap; 
the poultice but. one, and contrived on 
purpofe to prevent trouble and expence, 
by pointing out the beſt remedies at 
firt, ſuch as are eaſieſt to be got, and ſuch 
as make the ſpzedieſt cures; and. the 
reader may be aſſured they have been 
experimentally confirmed by a practice of 
thirty years. The book is drawn up in a 
manner calculated for a gentleman's 
pocket, ſuppoſing him upon a journey ; 
and no man who values his horſe, ſhould 
travel without it. 
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4 —— Queis gratior uſus Equorum, 
1 Nocturnd werſate manu, werſate diurnd, 
f _ — — 
8 
. Try before you buy. | 
F you meet with a horſe you like, and are de- 
ſirous of buying him; don't fall in love with 
5 him before you ride him, for though he may be 
n handſome, he may ſtart or ſtumble, 
* To diſcover a ſtumbler. 
1 If you go to buy of one that knows you, *tis not 
h unreaſonable to deſire to ride him for an hour. If 
je refuſed, you may ſuſpect he has ſome faults; if not, 
mount him at the door of the ſtable where he ſtands; 
N let him neither feel your ſpurs, nor ſee your whip z 
of mount him eafily, and when ſeated, go gently off 
with a looſe rein, which will make him careleſs; 
a and if he's a ſtumbler, he'll diſcover himſelf pre- 
8 ſently, eſpecially if the road in which you ride him 


be any thing rough. . | 

The beſt horſe indeed may ſtumble (a young one 
of ſpirit, if not properly broken in, will frequently; 
A 3 and 
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6 THE: GENTLEMAN's- 
and yet, if he moves nimbly upon the bit, a diving 


his legs true, he may become a very good ſaddle- 
horſe), the beſt horſe, I ſay, may ſtumble z bur if 


he ſprings out, when he tumbles, as if he feared 


your whip or ſpur, depend upon ir, he is an old of- 
tender. A horſe ſhould never be ſtruck for ſtum- 
bling or ftarting : the provocation, I confeſs, is great, 
but the fear of correction makes him worſe. 

In the purchaſe of a horſe, examine four things, 
his teeth, his eyes, his lege, and his wind. 


To know his age, 


Every treatiſe on farriery has inſtructed us to 
know a horſe's age by the mark in his month; but 
not one in five kundred (a dealer excepted) can re- 
tain it in his mind. I have endeavoured, therefore, 
to repreſent it by a plate. 

Every horſe has ſix teeth before in each jaw: till 
he is two years and a half old, they are all ſmooth 
and uniform in their upper ſurfaces. See the front- 
iſpiece. 

At two years and a half old he ſheds the two 
middle teeth (by the young teeth's riſing and forcing 
the old ones out, as at fig. 1.), which at three years 
old are replaced by two hoilow ones, as at fig. 7, 

When he is about three years and a half old, he 
ſheds two others, one on each fide the two middle 
ones, which at four years old are replaced by two 
others, which are alſo hollow, as at fig. 8. 

The ſharp fingle teeth (in horſes, fig. 2.) begin to 


appear in the lower jaw when the horſe. is about three 


years and a haif, or four years old. When he is 
nearly fix years old, they are full grown, pointed, 
and concave in the inſide, as at fig. 3. 
When he is four years and a half old, he ſheds the- 
WA 
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twocorner teeth, which at five are replaced alſo with 
two hollow ones, grooved on the inſide, as at fig. 4. 
which groove marks the age preciſely, 

At ſix years of age this groove begins to fill up, 
and diſappear, as at fig. 6. ſo do the hollows of 
the reſt of the teeth, which continue till near ſeven. 
and a half or eight years old, when all the teeth be- 
come uniformly full and ſmooth, as at fig. 5. 

Crafty jockies will ſometimes burn holes in the 
teeth, to make them appear young, which they call 
biſhoping; but a diſcerning eye will ſoon dilcover 
the cheat. 


Eyes, 


If a horſe's eyes are lively and clear, and you car 
ſee to the bottom, and the image of your face he 
refleted from thence, and not from the ſurface of 
the eye, they are good; but if muddy, cloudy, or 
coal-black, they are bad, 


Legs. 


If his knees are not broken, nor ſtand bending 
and trembling forward (which is called knuck ling), 
his legs may be good; but if he ſteps ſhort, and digs 
his toes in the ground, 'tis a ſign he will knuckle, 
In ſhort, if the hoof be pretty flat and not curled, 
you need nat fear a founder. 


Wind. 


If his flanks beat even and ſlow, his wind may 
be good, but if they heave double and irregular, or 
if (while he ſtands in the ſtable) he blows at the 
noſtrils, as if he had juſt been galloping, they are 
ſigns of a broken wind, Deceitful dealers have a 

diaught 
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aq draught which they ſometimes give, to make a 
1 horſe breathe regularly in the ſtable; the ſureſt way 
' therefore to judge of his wind, is, to give him a 
good bruſhing gallop, and 'tis ten to one, if his 
| wind be broken or even touche?!, that he will cough 
| and wheeze very much, and no medicine can pre- 
| vent his doing ſo, 


Cure for a broken wind. 


| A broken wind may be cured, if the following 
| be applied on the diſcovery of it, A quarter of a 
1 found of common tar, and the like quantity of honey; 
& beat them well together, then diſſolve them in a quart 
1 of neww mill; let the horſe faſt two hours before you 
give this drench; walk him an hour after, and let 
him faſt two hours; give this drench every ſecond 

day, with warm meat and drink, 


| | A draught-hor ſe. 
A horſe with thick ſhoulders and a broad cheſt 
laden with fleſh, hanging too forward, and heavily 


projecting over his knees and feet, is fitter for a 
collar than a ſaddle, 


A ſaddle-horſe. 

A horſe with thin ſhoulders, and a flat cheſt 
whoſe fore. feet ſtand boldly forward and even, his 
neck riſing ſemicircular from the points of thoſe 
thin ſhoulders to his head, may juſtly be ſaid to 
have a light forehand, and be fitter for a ſaddle than 
a collar. As moſt horſes in the hands of farmers 
are drawn while they are young, which, notwith- 
ſtanding their make, occaſions them to move hea- 
vily, if you defire a nimble-footed horſe, chooſe 
one that has never drawn. 
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In buying a horſe, enquire into four other things, 3 
viz. biting, kicking, ſtopping, and ſtarting. © | 

A horſe may be ſound, tho' guilty of all four, $ 
which a man can hardly diſcover by barely looking 
on him; ſol refer you to his keeper. 

When you are buying, it is common for the own- 
er to ſay in praiſe of his horſe, that he has neither 


n 
on N 8 


1 


ſplint, ſpavin, nor windgall. a 
That you may not be impoſed upon, thoſe three 3 
are thus deſcribed, | 4 
The ſplint, f 

The ſplint is a fixed callous excreſcence or hard 5 
knov, growing upon the flat of the in or outſide $ 


(and ſometimes both) of the ſha:k-bone ; a little : 
under, and not far from the knee, and may be ſeen 
and felt. | 

To take it off, ſhave the part, and beat it with 
a ſtick, prick it with a nail in a flat ſtick, clap on a 
bliſteripg plaiſter as ſtrong as you can make it; let 
it lie on three days; then take it off and rub the 
place with half a drachm of the oil of origany, and 
as much oil of vitriol, mix d: if the firſt does not do, 
rub it a ſecond time with the oils; if you find any. 
remains of the ſplint, apply a ſecond bliftering, 
plaiſter for twenty four hours, walk him mode» | 
rately, to prevent any ſwelling or excreſcence from- 4 
ſetiling. 

Moſt young horſes have ſplints, more or leſs, and 
they will oceaſion lameneſs while they are coming. 
upon the bone; but after they are grown to the firm- 

neſs of bones, they do not lame a horſe, nor is ſuch 
a. horſe worſe for uſe, tho' he may not look ſo well 
to the Ee. | i | 


75 


below the hough. 


plied to it, ſoak in che oil, till it be dry. 
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| The ſpavin, 


The ſpavin is of the ſame nature, and appears, in 
like manner, on the inſtep bone behind, not far 


To take it off, beat the bone with a bleeding ſtick, 
and rub it; then anoint it with the «il of origanums. 
tie a wet cloth about it, and with a hot brick. ap- 


Windgall, 


Windgalls are ſeveral little ſwellings juſt above 
the fetlock joints of all the four legs; they ſeem, 
when felt, to be full of wind or jelly, but they 
never lame a horſe; the ſplint and ſpavin always 
do. They all three proceed from one and the 
ſame cauſe, which is hard riding,. travelling too 
far in one day, or carrying too great a weight when 
Fung. 5 

Setting out on a journey. 

Whenever you intend to travel, hunt, or only 
ride out for the air, let your horſe's feet be examined. 
ſome time beforg, to ſee that his ſhoes are all faſt. 


and fit eaſy on his feet, for on that depends the 
pleaſure and ſafety of your journey. | 


Directions for mounting. 

Before you mount, look round your horſe, to ſee 
if his bridle, curb, ſaddle, and girts are all fitted in 
their proper places. Always accuſtom your horſe to 
ſtand firm and without a mation, till you are fixed 
in your ſeat, and your clothes be adjuſted, 


1 Directions 
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| Directions for going. 
When you would have him go, teach him to 


move, by preſſing cloſe your knees, or ſpeaking to - 


him, without uſing whip or ſpur; for a horſe will 
learn any thing; and a good quality may as ealily bg 
taught him as a bad one, 


Correct ion iil- timed. 
Correction well- timed. An eaſy rein. 


Moſt men whip and ſpur a horſe, to make him go 


faſter, before they bid him; but it is eruel treatment, 
to beat a generous creature, before you have ſignified 
your mind to him (by ſome token which he may 
be taught to underſtand), who would obey you if he 
knew your pleaſure; tis time enough to correct him 
when he refuſes, or reſiſts yon. Don't haul his 
head about with too tight a rein, it deadens his 
mouth; befides, he will carry you fafer, and take 
better care of his ſteps with an eaſy hand, than a 
heavy one: much depends on the quietneſs of the 
bridle hand. Keep your elbows ſteady, and you 
cannot hurt his mouth. Again, nothing diſcovers 
a bad horſeman (even at a diſtance) ſo much as 
throwing his legs and arms about; for tis eaſieſt 
to the horſe and rider, and he-can carry you further 
by ten miles a day, when you fit as ſteady upon him 
as if you were a part of bimſelf. 


| Cutting, 

If he cuts either before or behind, look that his 
ſhoes ſtand not with an edge beyond the hoof, and 
feel that the clinches of the nails lie cloſe z but if 
cutting proceeds from interfering, that is, croſſing 
his legs in his trot, tis a natural infirmity, and wr 
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only be a little helped by care. Horſes will ſcme- 
times cut, when leg-weary, which they will recover 
of by reſt, If you would not have a horſe that cuts, 


buy not one that ſtands with his toes turred out- 


wards, nor one who, in trotting, carries his legs too 
near each other, a 


Lameneſs,—— A poultice, 


If (as he ſtands in the ſtable) you obſerve him to 
point one foot forwarder than the other, either be- 
fore or behind, ſeeming to bear no weight on it; 
you may reaſonably conclude he is not eaſy, If the 
ſhoe is the cauſe, - the farrier can remove it preſently; 
but if the foot is not hurt by ſome unknown acci- 
dent, make a: poultice of any ſort of greens, ſuch as 
lettuce, cabbage, mallow- leaves, turnep tops, or turneps 


themſelves, the beſt of all; boil them tender, ſqueeze 


theiwwater out, chop them in a wooden bowl, with twe 
er· tbree ounces of bog s-lard or butf#r ; put this poul- 
tice into a cloth, and tie his foot in it all night, as 
hot as you can. 

In the morning, when the farrier comes to take 


off his ſhoe, he will find his hoof cut ſoft and eaſy, 


ſo that he will ſoon diſcover (in paring with his but- 
trice) whether he is-pricked or bruiſed, 


| Bruiſed, 
If bruiſed only, the next poultice will cure him. 


Pricked, =Gravelled .—The cure. 
If pricked or otherwiſe wounded to the quick ; 


open the bole with a penknife, and drop a little dia- 


chilon or melilot, *thro' a pair of warm tongs, into the 
bole, to ſuck out the gravel; but the borſe-ointment is 
6s; which I ſhall mention by a by ; cover it cleſe 

: with 
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POCKET-FARRIER. 13 
irh dry tezv, faflened in wvith a couple of ſplints, and 
Bout his ſoot, as before, into a hot foulti-e. | 
Repeat this till he is well, which will be in two 
nights, if you have not been too tree with your pen- 
knife, 
A caution againſt the farrier. ö 
But let not the farrier put flaming turpentine to 


50 it, which will cloſe the hole before the gravel is 
be- out; in this caſe, it muſt work out at the coronet 
* & above, and may require fix months time to cure it. 
th: Lame in the beel er beof.— Tbe cure. 
eci- If your horſe is lame with a hole in his heel, or 
48 | any part of his hoof, be it ever ſo deep, occaſioned 
neps by an over-reach of his hind-foot, or a tread of 
exe another horſe, though gravel be in it, put his foot 
2 into the aforeſaid poultice, and repeat it mornings 
ul- and evenings till it is well; for it will ſuck it out, 
as fill it again with ſound fleſh, and make the hoof 
grow over it, much ſooner than any other method or 
ake medicine whatſoever, 
1 A caution, 

The farriers practice is to put cauſtics into ſuch 
holes (a compoſition of mercury, lime, vitriol, and 
the like), to burn themz and to cut a quarter of the 

WR hoof away, to come to the bottom, as they ſay, 
which requires about fix months to make it good 
againz but oftener ends, if not always, in an un- 

k; ſound club foot. 

lia= | Cuts, treads, and bruiſes cured. 

” ; All cuts, treads, and bruiſes are cured by this poul> 

the ice; not only ſooneſt and ſafeſt, but without leave 

75 ing any mark. 
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1 THE GEN:Th E MAN's 
The. Horſe-ointment, 


Into a. clean pipłin, that holds about a quart, tut toe ; 


bigneſs, of a. fullet s egg of yellow reſin; when it is 


melted over a middling fire, aid the ſame quantity of 9 8 


Bees · vvax; when that is melted, fut in half a pound 
of bogs-lard ben it is diſſolved, put in two ounces 
of honey; ben that is diſſolwed, t ut in bal a pound 

common turpentine ; keep it gently. boiling, flirring it 
with. a flick all the time ; when the turpentine is. diſ- 
ſalved, put in two ounces f verdigreaſe; you. muſt take 
off the piglin (elſe it will riſe into the fire in a moment ), 
jet it on again, and give it two or three zuambles, and 
Nrain it, through a. coarſe ſieve, into a clean weſſel for 
uſe, throwing the dregs away. 

This is an extraordinary ointment-for a wound or 
Fruiſe in fteſh or hoof, broken knees, gall'd backs, 
bites, crack'd heels, mallenders, or, when you geld 
' a horſe, to heal and keep the flies away; nothing 
takes fire out of a burn or ſcald in human. flea ſo 


ſoon; I have had perſonal experience of it, I had 
it out of Degrey; but, finding it apt to heal a wound 


at the top, before the battom Was ſound, I improved 
it, by adding an, ounce of verdigreaſe. OY 


Heat balls, 


If, upon a Journey, any. little bumps called heat- 
balls ould: riſe: on yaur horſe's ſhoulders-ar-any part 
of him; upon coming to your: inn, order the hoſt er 


to rub them often with hot vinegar, which will 


diſperſe them. They are owing ta the heat of the 
body in hard riding. If they are nat diſperſed, they 
will burſt and look ugly, and it- will be ſome time 
before the hair comes upon the part again. 


3 Sæbelled 
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Sewelled and cracked heels, 
If his legs and heels ſhould fwell and crack and 


5 become ſtiff and ſore, ſo that he can hardly be got 


out of the ſtable in the morning, and perhaps did not 


nie dewn all night; you may travel on, but walk 
him for the firſt mite or two, very gently, till the 
= ſwelling falls, and he begins to feel his legs, 


Cure, 
When you end the day's journey, waſh his fore- 
legs with warm water, and a great deal of ſoap; or 
foment his beels (firſt cutting away the hair very 
cloſe) with old urine, pretty warm, for a quarter of 
an hour, by dipping a Woollen cloth, or an old 


= Rftocking, intothe vrrne, ſqueezing it, and then apply. 


ing it to the part affected, having firſt well waſh 
it with the urine, You may then prepare the poul- 
tice, as in page 12, and tie it on hot, as ſoon as it 


can be get ready, letting dt ſtay on all night. Feed 


him as uſual, and offer him warm water in the houſe, 


A ball. 85 | 


muy give him a pint of warm ale after it. 

Dent ſtir him cut of the fable, on any account 
whatever, till you mount him the next morning for 
your journey; and give him u draught of warm wa- 
ter in the ſtable before you fet our (that being proper 
on account uf the ball). When you are on the road, 


| te may drink water a3 uſogl. 


B 2 The 


About nine or ten o'clock (that is, an hour or two | 
after he is put up for all night, and fed), give him 


| Half am vunte of erblaps mineral. Ditto of tbalſam of 
= fulpbur zerib. Ditto of diapunte or powdered aniſeeds, 
= mixed und made into a ball wwith boney or treacle, You 
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The next night omit the bal!, but continue the 
poultice, 
The third night give the ſecond ball, 


Greaſing heels, 


The fifth night give the third ball, and ſtill con- 
tinue the poultice till his heels are well: But, if 
you can get no ſort of poulticing, then melt hogs. 
lard, or butter, and, with a rabbit's foot, or a rag, 
greaſe his heels with it very hot. 

- If he is a young horſe, and the diſtemper new, 
you will hear no more of it; but, if he's old, and 
hath had it a long time on him, *twill require fur- 
ther repetition. | 

N. B. During this operation, you muſt not gallop 
on the road, but ride moderately, for ſweating will | 
retard the cure, You muſt conſider, that wet wea- | 
ther, and wet roads, are by no means proper for this 
regimen. ; 

Travelling indeed is an improper time for this 
eure, except in caſes of neceſſity: if you can give 
your horſe reſt, his heels will get well ſooner by 
turning him out to-graſs, and renewing the poultices; 
but he ſhould be kept in the ſtable, while he take; 
the medicine. | 

If the greaſy poultice does not effect a cure, which 
may ſometimes be the caſe; after fomenting the 
legs with urine, anoint his heels well with the fol- 
lowing ointment warm every night. Take ten egg. 
boil them very hard, f ut them in cold wwater z when cold, 
ſeparate the yolks from the wwhites, f ut all the yolks inis 
a frying-pan, bruiſe them with a ſpoon over the fire, | 
zill they turn black and yield a fetid oil, which decant 
. off, and mix it, whilſt warm, with t<vo ounces of 
Lorey, and two vunces. of white lead in powder, - 

| 1 2 1e 
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then keep it for uſe. It ſhould be heated into a horſe's 


> heels, with a fire-ſhowel, The heels in the day-time 


mould be conſtantly well rubbed.— This ointment 


E exceeds any thing that can be applied for a burn or 
ſcald in the human body, if applied ſoon after the 


accident, and the part affected be anointed for an 


1 hour after, by times, with a feather. 


I have often cured a Horſe of greaſy heels by 


giving him only an ounce and a half of ſaltpetre 
BY pounded fine, or diflolved and mixed with his corn, 
morning and evening. But this muſt be continued 
for a month or more, till his legs are well; but 
they ſhould be kept waſhed as above. If you give 
a horſe five or fix pounds of ſaltpetre, in this man- 
ner, it will not hurt him; it will free him from 
= all forts of humoure, and put him into excellent 
ET ſpirits, | 


Mallender, 
The mallender is a crack in the bend of the 


= knee; it oozes a ſharp humour lite that at the 
heels or fruſh 3 a horſe dare not ſtep out for fear of 
tearing it wider; *tis fo painful, it takes away hit 
belly; it makes him Rep ſhort, and ſtumble much. 


The cure. 
The ſame method, medicine, greaſing, and poul- 


- ticing (which you uſed for ſwelled or cracked heels) 
vill cure it, 8 


. 


Fellender and cure. 


The ſellender is à crack in the bend of the hough; 
and muſt be cured with the ſame things, and after 


the ſame manger, - 


B 3 Sore 
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Sore back and cure. 


If the ſaddle bruiſes his back, and makes it ſwell, 
a greaſy diſh-clout laid on hot, and a cloth or rag 
over its bound on a quarter of an hour (with a cir- 
cingle), and repeated ence or twice, will fink it flat, 

If *tis Night, waſh it with a little water and alt 
only : But you muſt have the ſaddle altered, that it 
don't preſs upon the tender part; for a ſecond bruiſe 
will be worſe than the firſt, If his furniture does 
not fit and fit eaſy, *twill damp him; but if nothing 
wound or hurt him, he will travel with courage, 


Advice for watering, 


Make it a ſtanding rule to water on the way be- 
fore you arrive at the bating place, be it noon or 


night; if there's no water by the way, do not Wi 
(when once you have entered the ſtable) ſuffer any | 


man to lead him out to a river or horſe- pond, to 
waſh his legs or drink, but give him warm water 
in the houſe, 5 

If you ride moderately, you ought to let your 
horſe drink at any time on the way; you may truſt WM 
him, he will not take harm, but always refreſh him- 
ſelf: but, if he has long been without water, and 


is hot, he will then overdrink himſelf, and it may 


ſpoil him; becauſe a load of cold water, greedily i 
ſwallowed while he's hot, will certainly chill and 
deaden the tone of the ſtomach ; but two or three 
go-downs are really neceſſary to cool his month, and 
may be allowed him at any time on the road, 


Difficulty of flaling, 
Sometimes a horſe cannot ftale, and will be in 
great pain; to eaſe him, take balf an ounce of 7 
| red 


: POCKET-FARRIPFR, 19 | 
: ſeeds beaten fine in a mortar, one handful of parſley E 
i * roots, boil thoſe in a quart of old ſtrong beer, and flirain 1 
a : mY it off, and ag it bim warms | q 
ir- | Hard riding. Surfeit. : 
at. : ; 5 
alt If you ride hard, and go in hot, your horſe will 1 
it be off his ſtomach; then is your time to guard ; 
iſe 52ainſt a ſurfeit, which is always attended with the 
xs WE greaſe, the farcy, or both; the fymptoms are, a = 
no WW ftaring of the coat, and hide- bound. 2 
Staring coat and hide-bound,—The anniſ-ed cordial, 7 
5 Staring of the coat, will appear the very next ; 
de. morning. To prevent which, as ſoon as you diſ- 
8 mount, rub him well, cover him, pick his feet, 
hs throw a handful or two of beans before him, and 
" litter him deep. Go immediately and boil for a 
0 


= cordial, half a pound of anni eeds in a quart of ale, 
ter = four it upon balf a pound of boney, into a bowl or 


baſon; brew it about, till tis almoſt as cool as blood, 4 
1 tben give it (with a horn) ſceds and all. 2 
m- The cure, | 4 
as Feed as uſual, but keep him warm clothed; give o 
1 | him warm water that night, and next morning. A 
= maſh will do well that night, and, left the cordial 
reel ſhould not have force enough to carry off the ſurfeit, 
wy you muſt give him (after all, and juſt before bed- 


time) one of thoſe balls directed in page 15. 
To prevent ſtiffneſs, ſupple and wiſh his legs 
with greaſy diſh-waſh, or water and ſozp, as hot as 
; a man can bear his hand in it, with a diſh-clout ; 
and by no means take him out of the ſtable that 


ceds night. 
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night. Greaſe his hoofs, and ſtop his feet with the 
following ball; tis ſafe and innocent. 


A ball to flop feet. 


Tv0 or three bandfulli of bran pur into a little ſauce- 
fun, with as much greaſe, of any kind, as 4will moiſten 
it. Let it cool, and put a ball of it into each fore-foot, 

Cover each ball with a little tow or ftraw, and 
put a couple of ſplints over that, to keep it in all 
night, This do every night if you pleaſe through- 
out your journey; 'tis good at any time if he lie 
ſtill: but theſe balls are not neceffary in the winter, 
or when the roads are full of water. 


A caution againſt beſtlers, 


Ever avoid all ſtuffings made of cow-duny, clay, 
and urine, which you will find ready mixed in a 
tub, in the cuſtody of almoſt every hoftler ; ſuch 
celd fiuffings benumb the feet to that degree, that 
the horfe fumbles and fteps ſhort for two or three 
mites till he gets a little warmth, and Feels his feet 
again, 


Shoulder -ſlip. 


If you wrench his ſhoulder, mix t2v0 ounces of che 
dil of fpike with one ounte of the oil of ſwallows, and 
Half an ounce of turpentine, and with your bands rub a 
little of it all over the ſhoulder, It will be beſt to warm 
the oils well with a broad mouth fire-ſhovel, or 
plate of iron, hot, Then bleed him, and let him 
reſt two days. This will cure a ſhybt ſtrain. 
Should he continue lame, you may travel on, but 
Nowly, and he will grow well upon the road, but 
repeat the vits, 
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A caution againſt tering and ring. 
Some farriers cut a hole through the ſkin in the 


middle of the ſhoulder, and (with the ſhank of a to- 


bacco-pipe) blow it, as a butcher does a ſhoulder of 
veal; then they run a flat cold iron, like a horſe- 
man's ſword-bJade, eight or ten inches up, between 
the ſhoulder-blade and his ribs (which they call 


boring); after that, they burn him round his ſhoulder | 


with a hot iron, and croſs it like a glaſs window 
next they lay a charge all over the ſhoulder (which 
is a compoſition of pitch, rofin, and tar), then put a 


patten ſhoe upon the contrary foot, and in that cone 


dition turn him to graſs. 

I cannot ſay 1 ever krew a -orſe cured by this 
method, but I have known many a one lame ever 
after; for they never get clear of the ſtiffneſs which 
the boring and firing leave in the ſhoulder; a ten- 
der-hearted man would be aſtoniſhed at the cruelty 
of this invention; for all that can be obtained, is 
a free diſcharge of the humours (occaſioned by the 
wrench) which may lodge between the ſhoulder- 
blade and the ribs; for which you will find rowel- 
ing alone ſufficient, F 


A caution againſt Origanum. 


Moſt farriers will endeavour to perſuade you to 
uſe oil of origanum in all caſes of ſtrains; but 1 am 
againſt that alſo, by experience; 'tis too hot and 
ſubtile, and by frequent application will infinuate 
itſelf into the bone, and make it brittle. 

I ſaw one inſtance, when the thickeſt bone in a 
horſe (between the ſhoulder-blade and the elbow) 
broke, while a ſervant led him a foot-pace in hand, 
Ihe farrier confeſſed he had uſed much of that oil, 
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Stine. —Tbe cure, 

If you ſſtrain your horſe in the fMifle, a little bone 
upon the thigh- bone, above the inſide bend of the 
hough (you find ſuch another in a leg of mutton); 
the turnip -poultice will infallibly cure it; but you 
may rob in the oils firſt, as ordered for a ſhoulder. 
Nip. By its ſituation, you will find a difficulty to 
keep the poultice on; yet it may be done with a few 
If it is not well, or very much mended, in two or 
three days, examine the hip, perhaps you may find 
At there; but this muſt be cured by oiling, 28 ina 
Houlder-ſlip, for the poultice cannot be faſtened on 


there, 
A clap im the back finexs. | 

When tameneſs ariſes from a clap in the back 
'fnews, which is a relaxation of the finews from a 
ſtrain, take a fpoonful or two of hogs-lard, or rather 
\gooſe greaſe, melt it in a ſaucepan, and tub it into 
the back finew, very hot, from the bend of the knee 
to the ſetlock; make (as you are directed in page 
the 22th) a turnip povltige, and tie it on hot, from 
the fetlock to above the knee, and let it ſtay on all 


nixht; thus, firſt tie the cloth about the fetlock, 


then put in the poultice, and raiſe the cloth and the 
poultice together, till, you get it above the bend of 
the knee; twiſting the lift or ſtring round his leg 
as you rife, and faſten it above the k nee; take it off 
in the morning, and put on a freſh one; at night 
do the fame. Two or three of theſe poultices will 
cure a new ſtrain; five-or fix, an eld ene. | 
"How ro know a ſhoulder-ſlip, from u ftraln in vhe back 
This lamenefs, by ignorant farriers, is frequently 
taken for a fhoulder- flip, and, in eon] equence vf _ 
55 « . they 
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they proceed to blowing, boring. and rowelling, and 
5 . make your horſe uſeleſs for a long time. Be 
not impoſed on; be ſure it is in his ſhoulder, before 
you admit the operation, 

If *tis in his ſhoulder, he will. drag his toe on the 
ground, as he walks, 

If in the. back ſine w, he will lift it off and ſtep 
7 ſhort, though downright lame. 


: fifty back. finew. ſtrains, 
A cold—a runuing of the eyes and noſtrils. 
You may know if your horſe has caught cold, by 


noſtrilsz though *tis impoſſible to know exactly how 
be came by it (for Randing near a hole, a window, 
or door, a damp new-built ſtable, and many other 
ways may do it); yet I would warn you againſt one 


practice in particular, too much in uſe, which ſel- 


dom fails to give a horſs cold. 


A caution againft catching cold, 


That is, taking him out of a warm ſtable, and 
riding into a river or horſe-pond, at an unſeaſonable 
& hour, either too late or too early; read page 18;; a 


horſe ſhould” never be tsken out of a warm ſtable, on 


a journey, till you mount him for travel. 
Haitercaſt. 


Note, The ſame poultice will alſo cure the fetloelæ 
of a horſe, that is calbin his halter, by frequently 


repeating. | 


A caus 
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There does nct happen above one ſhaulder-ſlip, to. 


Ja running at bis eyes, and a little gleeting at his 
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A caution to prevent foundering on the road, 


It is the opinion of moſt grooms, that a horſe 
Heats his legs and feet vpon a hard road, eſpecially 
if he is a heavy horſe, or carries a great weight; and 
that he ſhould be refreſhed and cooled by waſhing, 
To which I agree; but then it muſt be with warm 
water, for that cools beſt, This will not only open 
the pores, and make his legs perſpire, but it will 
clear his fetlock joints beſt of any gravel that may 
get in between the wrinkles, and thus fret and in- 
flame his legs; cold water naturally contracts the 
ſkin, and binds any gravel, there may chance to be, 
the firmer, Stop his feet alſo with the ball directed 
in page 20, but make it pretty warm. 

Note, a horſe in this caſe ought to have a large 
fall, that he may ſtretch his legs. Young horſes 
require larger ſtalls than old ones; for an accuſtomed 


old horſe will eaſe himſelf in a ſtall of five ſect 


wide, as well as in one of two yards, 
A cough, | 
If (after a day or two) you pe ceive a running at 
his eyes, and a little gleeting at his noſtrils, you 
may expect to hear him cough. In that caſe, 
Take a pint of blood from his neck, in a morn- 
ing (a horſe will travel notwithſtanding, if you do 
not exceed a pint), and at noon give an additional 
feed, to make amends for the loſs of blood. 
At night give him a maſh, over and above his uſua 
allowance. The next night give him the anniſeed 


: A preat cough. | | 
If his cough continue three days, you muſt take 


another pint of blood from his neck, and try to re- 
50 move 


Ye 
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move it with abler medicines. Therefore, to keep 
lit off his lungs, give him, juſt before you go to bed, 


The cure, 
Liquoriſh powder, an ounce. Sweet oil, a ſpoonful, 


: A thiops mineral, an ounce. Balſam of ſulphur, half an 
© ounce, Made into a ball with a little honey. 


Clothe and keep him warm, Repeat the ball 
next night, which will be ſufficient to cure any new- 
gotten cold or ſurfeit. 


Knotted betaveen the j avs. — The cure. 
Feel between his jaws; and, if his kernels are 


ſwelled, don't let the farrier cut them out with a pair 
of red-hot ſciſſars (as ſome of them do), but diſſolve 
them with two or three or more turnip poultices, and 
continue the anniſeed cordial till he's well. 


If the almonds of a man's cars were down, that 
is, if the glands were ſwelled, and a ſurgeon pro- 
poſed to cut them out for a cure, you would treat him 


with great contempt for his ignorance, It is the 


ſame with reſpect to a hot ſe. ; | 
Note, The horſe's throat-ought to be kept warm 
with cloths, till the ſwelling 1s either diſſolved or 


ome to a head; if the latter, any common farrier 
may open the tumour with a ſharp penknife, and, 


when the matter has free diſcharge, the wound will 


leafily heal, by the uſe of tbe Horſe-ointment applied 


warm, 
I will next mention the eyes; for ' tis as bad for a 
horſe to be blind as to be lame, 


A cold in the e yes. 


Wben a horſe has got cold, it ſometimes falls into 
"15 eyes, which you may know by the ſymptoms 
C 


b. fore 
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before. mentioned in page 23 {4 running or a thick 
glare upon them]; put your hand to his fieftrils, and 
if you find his breath hotter than uſual, twill then 
be neceſſary to take a little blood from his neck, 


A- caution in bleeding. 


"Tis a common thing with ſome farriers, to take 
two, three, and ſometimes four quarts of bid 
away at one time. I am very much againſt that 
practice; becauſe you rob a horſe of more animal 
ſpirits, than you can feſtore in a long time, without 
much reſt and high feeding; the latter of which is 
diamettically. oppoſite to the cure. 


Bleed by meaſure, 


Therefore, a pint, or quart at moſt {unleſs tis very 
thick and very hot), will be ſufficient ; *tis ſafer to 
take a gallon at five or fix bleedings, than two quar's 
at once, for the reaſon above, Let me adviſe you 
alſo to take it by meaſure, I mean in 4 pint or quart 
pot; for when you bleed at random upon the ground, 
you never can know what quantity you take, nor 
what quality his blood 1s of, From ſuch violent 
methods, uſed with ignorance, proceed the deaths of 
half the horſes in the nation, 

What proof muſt a farrier, a groom, or 4 coach- 
man give of his ſkill, to adminiſter to a horſe a 
comfortable drink (as they call it), compoſed of dia- 
pente, long pepper, grains of paradife, and the reſt 
of the hot ingredients, at a time when his blood is 
boiling in his veins? *Tis like giving a man burnt 
brandy in a fever. I ſay, by knowing the true ſtate 
of your horſe's blood, you can better judge what me- 
dicines ars moſt proper to give Nit. 


There- 
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Therefore, a pint of. blood, for the firſt time, is 
enough, and you may repeat that, as you ſee occa- 


ſion; but you cannot ealily reftore (as | ſaid) the 


blood and ſpirits you have been too laviſk of. 
To return to the eyes. 


A fpoultice far the eyes. | 
After you have taken a pint of blood, get 4 


B quartern leaf, bot aut of the oven, cut away the cruſt, 


and put the ſoft inſide into a linen bag, large enough to 


cover bis forebead and temples ; preſs it flat, and bind 
it on, by way of foultice, as bot as may be, qwithout' 


by Jealding 3 at the ſame time, faſten ſomgtbing of. a cloth 


about bis neck, to keep bis throat warm. Let the poul- 
| tice ſtay on till 'tis almoſt cold, and repeat it once 


or twice; then prepare the following eye-water : 


| and eyenings. 


£ye-woater, 


Fare balſa pint of raſe or ſpring watery put vhs 


dram of tutty, finely prepared, one dram of white ſugar- 


can iy powdered, and balf 4 dram of ſugar of lead. 


With a feather put a drop into each eye, mornings 


A caution' againſt eye-powaers, | 
Never blow any powders into the eyes; always uſe 
The next day (if needſul) repeat the poultice; and, 
for want of a hot loaf, at any time, make a poultice 
of bread boiled in milk, contiguing the ehe- water 
every day, You may uſe the turnip-poultice, but 
you muſt not put greaſe into t. 


» 


Never let greaſe-or oil come near the eyes, . 
C 2 A pbiln. 
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A pbilm.— The cure, 


Tf a philm grows over the eye, put a ſcruple of 
white vitriol and a ſcruple of roach-allum, both 
finely powdered, into half a quartern of ſpring water; 
and with a feather put a drop into each eye, mornings 


and evenings, and 'twill eat it clean off in three 


days or thereabouts: but be not prevailed on to blow 
flint and glaſs (pounded together) into the eyes; be. 
cauſe the ſharp points of the glaſs wound all the ten- 
der blood-veſlels, and cauſe an inexpreſſible painful 


inflammation, not much inferior and full as infignif.. 


cant as the farriers way of hurniag a thouſand holes 
in his ſkin with a red-hot poker, to cure the farcy, 
Gelding aad docking are but little help to bad eyes, 


Caution againſt Lindneſs, 
Pliftering the temples, cutting out the haws, and 


taking up the veins, weaken the optics, and haſten 
blindneſs, 


Obſervations on waſhy borſes, 


Tis obſerved, ſome horſes carry a good belly all 
the journey; others part with their food before 'tis 
well digeſted, and ſcour all the way; which makes 
'em ſ» thin and Jank, that they are ready to. flip 
through their piits z they are called waſhy, Such 
horſes muſt be chiefly fed with dry meat; that is, 
vats and beans, and but ſeldom with bran, They 
alſo will eat as much cr rather more than other 
horſes, and you ſhould feed them oftener ; for, being 
too ſoon empty, they require it; and, if you'll allow 


them enough, they'll perform a tolerable good jour- 


ney; but 1 do not recommend ſuch a one, 
| Remember 
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Remember to feed, 
If you do not gallop your horſe off his wind, I 


will venture to ſay, it is not the journey that hurts 
| him, but your negle& of him when you diſmount, 
Conſider, he is tied up, and can have nothing but 


what is brought to him, for he cannot help himſelf; 


and, if you don't cauſe him to be properly attendeg, 
a dog that wanders about fares better than the horſe 
that carried you fo well; and, fince he cannot aſk. 


for what he wants, you muſt ſupply every thing, 
Dire&ions for feeding. 

When you end the day's journey, fill your horſe's 
belly as ſoon as you can, that he may go to reft, 
and he'll be the freſher for it in the morning. Tis 
an old obſervation, that young men eat and ſleep 


better than old; but old horſes eat and ſleep better 
than young, 
Give two or three little feeds, inſtead of a large 


one; too much at once may cloy him. 


A cerdial, if faint upen the road. 
If you perceive your horſe travel faintly, vou may 


give him at any time a pint of warm ale, with a 
quartern of brandy, rum, or geneva in it, or an ounce 
of diapente in it. Diapente will comfort his bowels, 
drive out cold and wind, and may cauſe him to carry 
his food the longer. | 


Cripes. 
If your horſe is taken with the gripes (which 


be will diſcover to you dy often looking towards his 
| flanks), and cannot keep upon his legs, but rolls and 
| beats himſelf about, ſeeming (as andoubtedly he is) 


in very great miſery; 


C3 Caution 
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Caution againſt a drench, 


The farrier (after he has bled him) will bring 
you a pint of beef-brine, mixed with a quart of the 
gronnds of ſtale beer, to drench him with; then a 
clyſter of the ſame; and, if that don't cure him, 
Adieu! 

Nothing but a Horſe could live, after having ſuch 
a compoſition forced into his ſtomach. 


The cure.—A glyſter. , 


Don't bleed him (unleſs his breath is very hot), 
but clothe him warm immediately and (with a horn) 
give him half a pint of brandy, and as much ſweet 
oil, mixed; then tot him about, till he is a little 
warm, which will certainly cure ſome horſes. If 
it does not yours, boil one cunce of beaten t epper in a 
quart of milk; put half a pound of butter, and two or 
three ounces of ſalt, into a bowl or baſon, and brew 
them together 3 give it rather warmer than uſual; 
*twill purge him in half an hour or thereabouts, 
and perhaps remove the fit. If it does not, omit 
half the pepper, and give the ſame in quantity and 
quality, by way of glyſter, adding (as it cools) the 
yolks of four eggs. | 

If this has the good effect that's wiſhed for, you 
muſt nurſe him up till he gets his ſtrength again; 
but, if neither will do, boil a pound of anniſeeds in 
evo quarts of ale, brenv it upon a pound of honey; when 
it ts almoſt cool enough, fut in two onnces of diaſcor- 
dium, and give it (with a horn) at three doſes, al- 
lowing about half an hour between each doſe. 


If his fit abates, give him time to recover him- 
ſelf, | 
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Worms or butts, 


Tf all this does not give him eaſe, and if you 


have a ſuſpicion of worms or botts breeding in his 
guts (which indeed may be the cauſe, fer they 
ſometimes faſten in the paſſage from the ſtomach 
into the great gut, and ſtop it, and ſo torment him 
till he dies (I have ſeen it in diſſections); then 


give him evo ounces of Atbiops- mineral made into a 


ball, with an ounce of the powder of anniſceds, and a 


| ſpoonful of honey, = | 


A caution, 


N. B. But you muſt not give this to a mare with 
foal. You may bleed her in the roof of the mouth; 
tis to be hoped ſome of theſe things will hit. 


Staggers. 


Don't let your horſe ſtand. too long without ex- 
erciſe; it fills his belly too full of meat, and his 
veins too full of blood. From hence the ſtaggers, 
and many other diſtempers” | 


The cure. 

The cure 1s to bleed and purge, 

_ Grazing, 

Thin-ſkinned horſes, that have been well kept and 
clothed, ſhould never be turned to graſs above three 
months in the year, wiz, from the beginning of 
June to the end of Auguſt. | ; 

Thick-ſkinned horſes have ſtrong coats, which 
keep out the weather, and (if well fed) will lie 
abroad, and endure.hard hunting all the year, better 


than ſtable-horſes. For walking about to feed pre- 


vents ſtiffneſs in their limbs; and treading in the 
graſs 
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graſs keeps their hoofs moiſt and cool: but they 
ſhould have a hovel to come to at night, or whey it 
ſnows or rains. 

Never purge a horſe juſt taken from graſs; it 
diſſolves or looſens ſome tender fat or humours, 
which fall into his legs or heels. But after fix days 
you may bleed him once, under a quart ; and at 
night give him-the anniſeed cordial, ſee. page 19, 
which is a gentle opener. 


No cold water, with phyſic. 


If you needs muſt purge your horſe (for which I 
would have a good reaſon given), let him not touch 
cold water within or without, till the day after it has 
done working; but you cannot give him too much 
warm water 3 L wiſh he would drink enough, for the 
ſake of dilution. | 

A purges 

Ales, one ounce, Jallep, twvo or three drams. Oil 

of cloves, ten drops 3; made into a ball with honey. 


Caution againſt cold water. 
Some obſti nate grooms will work it off with cold 


water; and tell yon, the ficker he is, the better the 


purge works. I deny it; for cold water checks the 
working of all phyſic, and cauſes gripings. Make 


that groom drink cold water- gruel with his next pills, 


and that will convince him, ; 

A purge may work the firſt day, but commonly 
does not till the ſecond. I have known one lie two, 
nay three days, in a horſe, and work well off at laſt, 


It wordt by urine. 
Sometimes it works by urine only, and then the 


purtze ſteals off unobſerved by his keeper 5 upon 


which, 
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which, he makes haſte to give him a ſecond, which 
(he ſays) is to carry off the firſt purge that has not 
worked with bim. After giving the ſecond, he takes 
him out of a warm ſtable, and trots him abroad (be 


the weather hot or cold), till be warms him, and 
opens all the pores of his body, to make the phyſic 


work, I do not think it poſſible for a horſe, with 
a purge or two in his belly, to eſcape catching cold 
by ſuch a method, and muſt impute great injuries 


to it; for, by ſuch careleſſneſs, and the want of 


better underſtanding, ſome horſes loſe an eye, others 
have irrecoverable lameneſſes ſettled in their limbs, 
and many die, Then they tell you his liver was 
rotten, and his lungs (upon openirg) all inflamed, 


Purge ꝛvitbin doors, 
How can any gentleman be ſatisfied for the loſs 


of a good horſe with ſuch an ignorant account, fo 


contrary to the rules of phyſic and even common 
ſenſe? An underſtanding man, when he has given 
his horſe a purge, will not ſtir him out of the ſtable 
till it has done working; for there 1s really no 
need of exerciſe during the operation, becauſe every 
purge will carry itſelf off, if you keep him warm, 
and ſupply him with warm maſhes, and az much 
warm water as he pleaſes to drink, and as often, 
To flop violent purgings, 

When a purge works too long or too ſtrong upon 
him, which will weaken him too much, give him 
an ounce of Venice treacle, in a pint cf warm ale, and 
repeat it, if needful, to blunt the force of the aloes. 

All the keepers at Newmarket bleed and purge the 
running horſes pretty often; and all the gentlemen 
in England agree with them in doing ſv, The __ 
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ſon given for it, is, to carry off the hymoyrs, which 
cauſe their legs to ſwell and grow Riff, and to clean 
them. The reaſon's good, beceuſe no horſe is fit to 
run, that is not clean: but bleeding and purging 
weaken both man and beaſ} ; befides the hazard of 
a horſe's life in every purge (as I have demonſtrated), 
Would it not therefore be a good amendment to get 
quit of thoſe ſuperfluous humours another way, ſo 
as to prevent ſtiff and ſwelled legs, without blecding 
end purging ? Would not a horſe come into the field 
with better advantage, who, inſtead of bleeding and 
purging, only once a week takes a medicine that 


effectually cleans his body, keeps his legs from 


ſwelling and ſtiffneſs, mepds his wind by opening 
his lungs, and preſerves him in his full vig ur? 1 
am ſure all this can be done with very little bleed- 
ing, and no purging; which I would willingly in- 
ſert here, did jt properly belong to this treatiſe, 
which {as J ſaid) is intended only for the uſe and 
convenience of trayellers, | | 


If a borſe looks ill, The Lampars,-The cure. 


If your horſe (who once looked fat and ſleek) is 
brought to you with a ſtaring coat and hollow flank, 
open his mputh, look on the roof, and, if the gums 
next his fore teeth are ſwelled higher than his teeth, 
*twill hinder his feeding, and make him fall off his 
fleſh, Let a ſmith burn it down with a hot iron; 
that is a complete cure for the Lampars. 

if that is not the caſe, you ſhould never ceaſe 
enquiring till you have found it; for the horſe can't 
ſpeak ; and if the groom's in fault, he won't tell, 


Tale care of your bay and oats. 
If you ſuſpe& that the groom does not give him 


your 


POCKET-FARRIER, T 
| your aluwance, it behoves you to take care, that 
you have thirty fix truſſes in esch lead of hay, as 
© well as eight buſhels in every quartern of oats, and 
© that they are not brewed ; for there are ſonie men 
that can turn oats into ale. 


Broken wind, 


If a groom pallops his horſe, when he's full of 
E water, he'll tell you tis to warm the water in his 
belly; from nence often comes a broken wind, 


Make that fellow drink a draugtit of ſmall beer 
or water, and force him to run two or three hundred 


yards upon it: 1 believe. it will cure him of that 
opinion. 

It a horſe in his ſtall (when the greom comes to- 
werds him) ſhifts from ſide. to fide, and is af sid of 


every motion the man makes about him, 'tis @ 


E ſhrewd fign that the groom beats him in your ab- 
| ſence; and a fellow that will beat a hofſe; will fell 
his provender. 


= Rowels. 

There is 4 wrotg-judged cuſtom amongſt our 
profeſſors, concerning rowels. If a horfe is fick, 
they bleed him, right or wrong, give him a drench, 
and put a fowel under his belly; without enquiring 
of his maffer or Keeper, what uſage he hath lately 
had, which might occafioti the illnefs. Rowels are 
abſolutely neeeffaty in ſome caſes, but are abſolutely 
unneceſſary in others, and ſerve only to disfigute 
and torment a horſe, As for example, 


The rowel in the navel for the greaſe (which you 


may ſee in althoſt all the coach and cart-horſes 
about town) is very wrong; becauſe rowels, in a 
horte that's greaſed, promote too great a difchatge 
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from the blood and animal ſpirits, which weaken 
him to a degree of irrecoverable poverty, I have 
put five rowels in a horſe at one time, thinkirg 
thus to let the greaſe run off; but the more the 
Towels ran, the more he ran at the heels, till the 
texture of his blood was ſo broken, that I could not 


recover him. This convinced me 'twas the wrong 


way to cure the greaſe. I have heard it ſaid, amongſt 
learned phyſicians, that too many ſetons or iſſues 
will draw a man into a conſumption. In my opi- 
nion, rowels will do the ſame. thing by a horſe, as 
they are of the like nature and effect. 


b The farcin, 


The farcin proceeds from a ſtagnation of blood in 
the capillary or hair-like veſſels, which corrupts, 
and breaks through into buds, and vents itſelf at the 


heels or fruſh, Colds, hard exerciſe, high fecding, 


&c. will occaſion this, 


Running at the heels or fruſp. 
Farriers ignorantly endeavour to ſtop a running at 


the heels or fruſh, by applying bole-ammoniac, al- 


lum, vitriol, lime-water, verdigreaſe, which are 
quite contrary to the cure; for all ſtypties repel the 
ſharp diſtillation, which ſhould have a free paſlage ; 
elſe the limbs will ſwell to a very great degree; and 
muſt, in time, fall and burſt out again in ſuch a 
tide as will be hard to ſtem, For ſtopping is not 
curing, See page 15. | | 

Four parts in five of our farriers maintain, that 
the farcin lies between the fleſh and the ſkin. Why 
then don't roweling cure it ? But it does not lie be- 
tween the fleſh and the ſkin; therefore roweling 
never did, nor ever can cure it, For example, 
Before 
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Before the buds break out, the veins cord; which 
is a ſtrong preſumption that the diſtemper hath its 
erigin in the blood; becauſe there is its firſt appear. 
ance. Beſides, take à pint of blood from the neck 
of any horſe, whoſe veins are corded any where 
about him, and "twill ſhew its corruption as ſoon as 
tis cold, Now, bleeding checks the diſtemper 
E whereas if you did not bleed, it would break out 
in every part about him, from the ears to the ſoals 
of his feet; even in the corners of his eyes, his 
yard, and the very infide of his hovfs, or wherever 
there are any blood-veſlels, 

& Theſe demonſtrations oblige me to believe the 
diſtemper does not lie in the King but in the veins: 
but the moſt ſubſtantial proof is, the cure, which TI 
ean perfect without touching che bude, or making 
the leaſt outward application. 


The generahty of our preſent farriers fire; that 

„ they draw, with a red-hot iron, a circle, like 
= magic ſpell, round the buds, burning half through 
The ſkin, This, they ſay, ſtops the ſpreading; and 
s called firing. Then, nts every bud they thruſt 
She end of a red-hot poker, burning the bud to the 
Pottom; which is arcounted by them x complete 


ure for the farcin: but I ſhould rather take it to be 


deſcription' of the laſt puniſhment allotted for 
icked men. Who can imagine that a red-hòt iron 

$ ould correct the blood, and cure a diſtemper ? 
To cure the farcin, Tate balf an ounce of Romas 
itriol boiled im a pint of cbumb er ye, revo-pmny-worth 
turpentine, mod · ꝓrnny. wo ον bole-amioniat, am 
| handful of rue, Give ir inwarily, and riprut the 
| ſe, if requiſite: 
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upon the lungs and glands, corrupt the blood, and 
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fl deſcription of the glanders, 


The glanders proceed from ſevere, repeated col, 
Such as are taken at winter-graſs, and, by lying long 


produce that unhappy conſequence of running at the 
noſtrils, | 
The mourning of the chine is downright poverty 


: , th 
temper (i. ę. cold) brings on, and may be compared an 
to the condition of a lean man in a conſumption; ¶ te. 

but there is no ſuch thing as the running of the bo 
ſpinal marrow at the noſtrils, as many affirm ; for the an 
veſſel, that contains the ſpinal marrow, is compoſei 1; 
of the ſame coats that incloſe the brain, and is con · n. 
tinued from the brain (without disjunction, through of 
the neck and chine bones, till it ends in the dock, 7 
ſo that there is not the leaſt communication between at 
the ſpinal marrow and the noſtrils: 'tis the ſame ii ab 
human bodies. cn 
To diſcover a fever. : > 
Would you know when a horſe is in a ſever til 
There is a pulſe a little above the knee, in the in. be 
fide of his leg, which may be felt in thin-ſkinne fu 
horſes; but the beſt and ſureſt way is, to put you it 
hand to his noſtrils, and diſcover it by the heat oi 
his breath, TIS | 
| Glyfters, | - 
There is a time (in ſome fevers), when it is dan 4 
gerous to bleed or purge; then glyſters are of excel v. 
lent uſe; I muſt ſay abſolutely neceſſary ; but nai 


one in a thouſand will give themſelves the trouble 
8 | u 
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to relieve the poor fick creature in that way; for 
two reaſons: firſt, few people know when a horſe 


is in a fever, 


A ghſier in a fever, | 
Secondly, they ſeldom are provided with ſo ma- 


terial an inſtrument as a glyſter-pipe; therefore, for 
the ſake of the creature, and thoſe that love him, 
the following glyſter (in a fever) is as good as any, 
and as little trouble, But firſt, beſpeak, at a pew- 
W tcrer's, a pipe, eight or ten inches long, with a 
W bore large enough to receive the end of your finger, 
and a rim at one end of this pipe, that what you 
ne on, may not ſlip off. Then boil a ſpoonful of oat- 
= meal in t2wo quarts of water, together with tuo ounces 
, ſera, and half a pound of brown ſugar, baif a pint 


/ ſrocet oil, and a handful of ſalt, Get a bladder, 


at an apothecary's or butcher's, that will contain the 


: aboveſaid quantity, and tie its neck to the pipe; pour 
the glyſter with a funnel through the pipe into the 
© bladder, and give it blood-warm, ſetting the horſe's 


hinder parts higheſt, Keep him quiet in the ſtable 
till he voids it; the longer it ſtays with him, the 
better; but you need not tie his tail down to his 
tundament : tis ridiculous to think that will detalu 
it a moment, | 


Sevelled neck, | 

If a farrier, in bleeding, miſs the vein, don't let 
him ſtrike his flem a ſecond time into the ſame 
place; bzcauſe it ſometimes makes the neck ſwell, 
and proves troubleſome to cure: and, as the extra- 
valated blood infailibly makes the neck ſwell, and 
the jugular vein rot quite away, from the orifice 
15 D 2 up 
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up to the jaw-hone, and downward almoſt to the 
fhoulder (Which may prove the loſs of your horte), 
he ſhould take care, in the pinning, that he leaves 
2 a drop of bloed between the fleſh and the 

in. a | 


8 Bleed bigh in the neck. 


(Note, The nearer the throat you bleed him, the 
better. The vein is not ſo apt to ſwell inte a knot, 
as if bled lower), | 


The cure. 
The turnjp poukice makes the beſt eure; but if 


| the neck ſhould happen to be extremely bad, and a 


tumour ſhould form, when you feel matter fluctuate 
under your finger, tis beſt to open it and give a free 
diſcharge, and drefs it with the borſe-oiatment, 
keeping the neck elevated. 

horſe after bleeding ſhould not eat hay fer half 
2 day, left the motion of the muſcles ſhould bring 
on an inflammation and ſwelling, 


Decking, 


It ſeldom happens that we dock a horſe upon 2 
journey; but permit me to give a caution on that 
ſubject here, In docking a Horſe, never put under 
his tail the knife or inſtrument which is to cut it 
off; becauſe you then muſt ſtrike the tail, which 
will bruiſe it, and it will be apt to mortify; which 
is the reaſon ſo many horſes die with docking: but 
lay his tail next the block, and (at one blow) drive 
the knifs through à joint, if poſſible ; Rand ne 
. N | par 
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pared with a hot iron, to ſear the end of the dock, 
and ſtop the bleeding. 
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F Never draw a ſoal. f 


Never draw a horſe's ſoals on anv pretence what- 
ever, There is no hurt or wound in the caſk of 4 
the foot, but may be come at; and 'tis the reverſe | 
| of a cure for a founder, though the farriers always 
do it, A man may help a foundered but I ? 
never knew one cured, x 

I have now mentioned moſt of the common ac- | 
cidents, and have taken care, that, under ſome of 
= thoſe heads, you may find a great deal of help by 
the analogy they have to one another: in ſhort, I 
have mentioned more than is neceſſary on a jour- 5 
gney. ; 
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New EviTions of the following uſeful 
BOOKS may be had of the Pun- 


1.15HER of this Volume, and all Book- 


ſellers. N 


J. PRUSLER's CHRONOLOGY ; or, 
The HISTORIAN's VADE-MECUM ; 
whereig every remarkable occurrence in our own 
hiftory, from the deſcent of Julius Cæſar to the pre- 
ſent time, as well as moſt of the principal events of 
ancient hiſtory, are alphabetically recorded, with 
the dates affixed, and rendered exceedingly accurate, 
by a careful comparing of one hiſtorjan with another; 
alſo the dates of the creation of all the peerages, and 
a chronological Lift of eminent men in all ages. 
Price 1s. 6d. With very confiderable additions and 
improvements. The ninth edition, correRed, 

N. B. As the intrinfic value of this work riſes in 
proportion to its decreaſe in bulk, the author bas 
been at the expence, in this edition, of a quantity of 
new letter, very ſmall, with which it is printed, ſo 
that it lies in much lefs compaſs than before, and 
contains almoſt half as much more, 


African Company eftabliſhed 169 5. 
Aldermen firſt appointed $82. 
Apparitors firſt inſtituted, about 1234. 
Arius, the Heretic, died 336. 
Baronets firſt created 1611. 

Bigamy, Statute of, firſt paſſed 1277. 
Bombs, Invention of, 1 5 
Bread, firft aſſize * made 1202. 


n 


re oe 


E * 
Cards invented for the French king's amuſement 1 39 r. 
Cheſs, the game of, invented 608 before Chriſt. 


N. B. As there is an incorrect ſimilar publication, 


of five times the bulk, but not containing half the 


quantity of matter, pleaſe to aſk fox TRUSLER's 
CHRONOLOGY, 

* * An Edition of the above in 12mo. may be 
had, balf-bound, price 3s. | 


II. Tur WAY To RE RICH anp RESPECT- 
AELE ; addreſſed to Men of Small Fortune, The third 


edition, price 18. 6d,—-In this pamphlet is given an 


eftimate, ſhewing that a gentleman, with a wife, 
four children, and five ſervants, may, reſiding in 
the country, with a few acres of land, live as well 
as, and make an appearance in life equal to, a man 
of . 1000), a year, and yet not expend 400l. a year, 
including the rent both of houſe and land; and ſtill 
be able, in the courſe of twenty years, tolay by 25001, 


Note, The next book. has gone-through a great 


number of editions, and has been tranſlated. 


into every European language, 


III. Inſcribed, by permiſſion, to Earl Ligonier, 
PRINCIPLES or POLITENESS, Parts I. and Il. 


Containing every inſtruction neceſſary to complete 


the gentleman and man of faſhion, teach a know- 
ledge of life, form polite manners, conduct young 
people through the world, and make them well re- 
ceived in the beſt companies. — The ſecond part is 
particularly adapted to young ladies; and contains 


thoſe neceſſary: cautions, and, together with the . 


firſt, that ſyſtem of polite education, as eſſential to 


be learnt at their. outſet in life as their native 
| tongue. 
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m 


tongue By the Rxv. Ds. JOHN TRUSLER.— | 


Price of the two parts, half-bound, qs. Part I, 
may be had ſeparate, price 18. 6 d.— This work is 


adopted as a ſchool-book in the firſt academies in 
Europe, A tranſlation of the two parts in elegant 


Parifian French, may be had in two vols. price 53. 
bounds | 


IV. Ax ELEGIAC POFM on The FEARS. 


or DEATH.—By the RRV. Da. JOHN TRUS- 
8 LER. — Price 186. 5. | 


v. Tux SERVICE or vun CHURCH or 


ENGLAND explained z, with DireCtions for our 
Behaviour therein, By the Rev, Da. JOHN 
* TRUSLER,-The third edition, Price 4d. or 
11. 68, per hundred, to thoſe who buy them to give 


S away, Very proper to be put into the hands of 


= youth, the poor, &c, 


Vl. Ax EASY WAY To PROLONG LIFE, 
Part I, The third edition, price 26. Bring a 
Chemical Analyſts, or An Enquiry into the na- 
tore and properties of all kinds of Food,” how far 
E they are wholeſome, and agree with different con» 
ſtitutions. Written fo as to be intelfigible to _ 

II. 


Capacity. By Da. TRUSLER.— Alf Part 


Price 13, 6d. Containing many falutary obſerva · 
tions on exerciſe, Neep, drinking. ſmoking, bleed - 
iog, dram-drinkisg, and the utility of taking phy fic 
in the ſpring. | | 


Vii, A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT op Trrx 
8 ISLANDS lately diſcovered in the SOUTH oo | 
| Iving 
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Givirg a full detail of the preſent ſtate of the inha- 
bitants, their government, religion, language, man- 
ners, cuſtoms, &c, &c. &c, from the firſt diſcovery 
to the preſent time. Carefully collected, digeſted, 
and ſyſtematically arranged, by the Rev, Ds, 
JOHN TRUSLER, from Mendana, De Quiros, 


Schouten, Taſman, Dalrymple, Bougainville, By- 


ron, Carteret, Wallis, Hawkeſworth, Parkinſon, 
Fourneaux, Forſter, Cook, and others. With 
ſome account of the country of Camchatca, a late 
diſcovery of the Ruſſians, Price 68, bound, 


VIII. AN ESSAY on GLANDULAR SE. 
CRETION ; containing an experimental En- 
quiry into the formation of Pus, and a critical exa» 
mination into an opinion of Mr. John Hunter's, 


That the blood is alive,” By JAMES HENDY, 


M. D. of Barbadoes, Price 18, 6d. 


IX, Tu PHYSICAL FRIEND; pointing out 
the ſymptome of every diſtemper intident to man; 
with thoſe in every ſtage of the diſeaſe, and What 
they foretel.: together with an aiphabetical index 
of the ſame ſymptoms ; by which the ſick, perſon, 


referring to any one that attacks him, may find out 


his diſorder, and his real fituation,-Price 28. 64, 
half-bound.— By an occaſional reccurſe to this book, 
many a tormenting and expenſive ſickneſs may be 
prevented, and many a life be ſaved ; for even fatal 
diſorders are, at firſt, but Night indiſpoſitions; of 
courſe, the ſick perſon, not aware of his danger, 
has too often delayed ſeeking for a remedy, till the 
diſtemper has gained too much ground to. be eaſily 
overcome, and perhaps has deſtroyed him; when, 
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by oppoſing it in time, he might readily have reco- 
vered. In this work, phyſical terms are purpoſely 
avoided, that it may be underſtood by every reader; 
being calculated to ſhew the danger of particular 
diſeaſes in their firſt attack; in what caſe it is ne- 
ceflary to call in advice; and, in certain ſituations, 
what hopes there are of recovery, Carefully col- 
jected from the beſt medical authors, and ſyſtema- 
tically. arranged, with the authorities, By J. A. 
M. D. and F. R. S. 


X. Tux GARDEN-COMPANION For GEN- 
TLEMEN AND LADIES; or, A Calendar, point- 
ing out what ſhould be done every month, in the 
green-houſe, flower, fruit, and kitchen. garden : 
with the proper ſeaſons for ſowing, planting, &c. 
(with the time when the produce may be expected) 
ſo as to have a regular ſucceſſion of flowers and ve- 
getables throughout the year, To which are add- 
ed, a complete lift of the flowers and ſhrubs that 
blow each month. With ſome curious obſerva- 
tions, Price 18, paſted in marble paper, and not 
bigger than a pocket-almanack, —With the help of 
this bapk, any country ſervant may be inſtructed to 
look after a ſmall piece of ground at a very little ex- 
pence ; make that ground go a great way, and ſupply 
the table with every thing in ſeaſon. The ladies 
are alſo here inſtructed how to diſpoſe their flowers 
to the beſt advantage, and procure a general bloom 


| throughout the year. The third edition. 


XI. Tux ECONOMIST, 13th edit. price 15, 
Shewing, in a variety of eſtimates, from 8ol. a 
| year 
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year to N of $001, how comfortably and gen. 


teelly a family may live, with frugality, for a little 
money; together with the cheapeſt method of 


keeping borſes and carriages.— An attention to 
theſe estimates will: infallibly tend to the comfort 
and happineſs of thouſands, They will teach the 
reader how to make a. little. go a great. way, and 
ſhew him what expences he oy 4 into, con · 
ſiſtent with his fortuna and ſituation: 
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